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And now I want to say a word about a part of the natural- 
ist's education that is not comprehended in his directly prepar- 
atory studies ; at least, not as preparatory studies now go in 
this country, or in the ethical relations of his professional 
work. 

Though I believe in specialties, I am not disposed to side 
with those who think that if a man is to be a specialist the 
sooner he begins his specialty the better. In a general way 
this proposition is correct, but in making such an admission it 
must be distinctly understood that all things which tend to 
broaden a man's scholarship form essential parts of his special- 
ty. For while I believe most heartily in specialization I be- 
lieve none the less heartily in a general education for the man 
of science. There has been a disposition of late to rush to the 
other extreme, largely because the old-fashioned classical edu- 
cation has, on the whole, been so unsatisfactory. 

One should certainly have more than a single window in the 
intellectual house in which he must pass his life. 

Specialize, yes, by all means specialize, but apart from your 
specialty see that your intelligence is properly cultivated on as 
many sides as possible. Grow up — not like a telegraph pole, 
useful, but bare and ugly — but like a well proportioned tree 
with branches on all sides to gather into your life the fresh air 
and the sunshine. John C. Branncr 



ROMAN EDUCATION * t 

Ilia laus est magno in genere et divitiis maximis liberos hominem educare 
generi monumentum et sibi. Plant. 

CHAP. I 

THE ROMAN PEOPLE 

In passing from the Hellenic Races to the Roman people, 
we enter a new phase of life and yet one which, while different, 

•Authorities :— Chiefly based on Loci Classici; also Suetonius, de Gramm. ; Becker's 
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is yet, in its deeper relations to the progress of humanity of 
equal importance. The human spirit, which, under the limita- 
tions imposed by the Hellenic genius — self-control, virtue, and 
grace moves freely in every direction, mobile, subtle, living, 
joyous, presents itself in a less captivating form, but the per- 
sonality of man, his self-conscious worth as an individual, his 
supremacy over the conditions of his own life are in this new 
field of educational study, even to the cursory eye, equally 
conspicuous. This personality does not now find a channel 
for its vigorous activity in the creative faculty and the 
exercise of the imagination. On this side, the Roman mind 
was essentially imitative. It conquered other nations in arms, 
and, while doing so, it made conquests also of foreign arts, and 
it was as acquisitions, not as native products, that it was 
adorned by them. Much of Roman literature, indeed, suggests 
vigour of mind and the force of mechanical adaptation of 
means to ends rather than the spontaneous outburst of genius. 
The Romans certainly acquired Greek culture, but it was as a 
graft on an original, homely, Roman stock. Their universal 
masterfulness was even here prominent. Literature was a 
conquest rather than the inevitable expression of the popular 
life ; and hence it was the possession of the cultivated class 
alone : it was not, as among the Athenians, the atmosphere 
which all free citizens breathed. A clear and direct perception 
of his relation to the outer world, not as a dwelling place for 
the gods, but as a world to subdue and reduce to order, was 
the characteristic of the Roman. His bent of mind was conse- 
quently essentially practical, and, as practical, prosaic. If the 
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Greek ideal was a beautiful soul in a beautiful body, the Ro- 
man ideal was a sound mind in. a sound body. Manliness, en- 
ergy, governing power, intense personality, and that keen per- 
ception of the relative rights of men in the matter of property, 
which is the natural product of an intense personality, formed 
the basis of the Roman character. It is the Spartan and not 
the Athenian Greek with whom the Roman has, from the first, 
points of contact ; but in the former case, we have a society in 
which the individual was largely lost in the community ; in the 
latter, we have a strong abiding individualism which yet spon- 
taneously identifies itself with the general good. As can easily be 
understood in the case of a nation whose intellect was so essen- 
tially practical, whose life was so wholly a civil life, the chief leg- 
acy of thought which they bequeathed to humanity was their 
moral energy and their jurisprudence. The latter we still study 
as the basis of all modern law ; and this it was which, during a 
long and critical period, combined with the influence of the 
Church to hold the civilization of Europe together, and finally 
to re-create it. Roman law, indeed, is itself a civilization. 

The origin of this great people, as narrated by Livy, if we 
accept the substance of his narrative while discarding the le- 
gendary elements, was mean. It arose from a conflux of pre- 
datory bands on the Tiberine hills, and was supplied from time 
to time with a stream of refugees and other questionable im- 
migrants from the natives of the plains, the hill Sabines and 
the Northern Etruscans. Its mixed origin is probably illustra- 
ted by the varying nationalities of its kings. The motley mul- 
titude which assembled in the newly-founded city is not inaptly 
designated by Livy — a colluvies. 

There can be little doubt, if we accept this view of the origin 
of the Roman state, that we are justified in seeing(as Hegel does) 
in the circumstances that led to the foundation of the Roman 
state, the explanation of much of its future history. Every 
man's hand was against them and their hand was against every 
man. So bred and nurtured, the original lawless violence 
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found expression in self-defence and attack ; and the necessity 
of guarding the infant State must have been the means of de- 
veloping a love of country, a severity of municipal discipline, 
and a unity of patriotic purpose among the citizens, which 
were the sources of the city's future military greatness and 
partially explain its predator}' history. Modern criticism, 
however, discards the Livian legend of the origin of Rome. 
We can see, establishing themselves on the Tiberine hills, 
members of the Latin race, as elsewhere on the plains of Lat- 
ium. These Latin tribes developed on the hills which they 
occupied all the elements of the civic life characteristic of the 
Latin communities generally ; and they did so quickly, under 
the necessities of their position as the advanced guard of Lat- 
ium, and as masters of the river. They formed a union ; and 
in defence of what they conceived to be their rights, and under 
the pressure of population, they gradually acquired the hegem- 
ony of all the Latin races, further extending their dominion 
to the Volsci on the South, the Sabellian races on the East, 
and the Etruscans on the North. This, though doubtless, the 
true explanation of the rise of the Roman state, has one de- 
fect (if one may venture an opinion against great authorities): — 
it pushes the theory of Latin unity of race too far, even almost 
to the ignoring of the mixed elements in the primitive com- 
munity.* All the elements of the Etruscan, the Latin and 
the Sabellian were unquestionably mixed in the Roman of 
History. They did not lie side by side as heterogeneous, but 
very early constituted a unity. 

The transference of power from the Kings to the Consuls 
and Senate was not only a transference from monarchical to 
an aristocratic or oligarchic government, but gave necessarily 
fresh strength and compactness to the already existing aristoc- 
racy. The senators now felt, each one in his own person, 
that he was a king of Rome, and with this accession of dignity 
there was also necessarily an increase of the sense of responsi- 



♦While we may set aside the (I>ivian) predatory origin of Rome, we must yet, I think, 
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bility, which must have told on the gravity and seriousness of 
individual character and bearing. Hence the Senate was 
truly described as an assemblage of Kings. Such a transfer- 
ence of the sovereignty, too, must have made them feel the 
necessity of preserving, as much as possible, the purity and 
exclusiveness of their order in the interests of the safety of the 
state, which would have been quickly overwhelmed by demo- 
cratic license. There can be little doubt that, had the De- 
mocracy attained to that supremacy which characterized the 
Athenian Demos, Rome would never have developed into the 
Roman Empire. A great and noteworthy civic community it 
would doubtless have been, but little more than this. The 
Latin communities would have held their own outside the Ser- 
vian wall, the Samnites and Sabines would have continued 
to lead an uncontrolled existence, and the already established 
Etruscan power would probably have permanently overawed 
the rising state. To create and maintain an empire there 
must be a continuity of purpose and policy, which is alien to a 
pure democracy. Whether we approve of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy or not, there can be no doubt that it conserves a tra- 
dition of individual and family life as well as of national policy, 
and so contributes strongly to the stability and power of a 
state in its domestic and especially in its foreign relations. 
At the same time it has its dangers, for it rests the continu- 
ance of the state on a class, the corruption of which is the cor- 
ruption of the whole. 

The elements of decay in the Republic which finally made 
the imperial form of government inevitable it is needless here 
to trace. It is not difficult now after the event to see that the 
growth of a city into that unwieldiness of bulk to which Rome 
attained when it became the centre of the commerce and life 
of the world, would have made it impossible for even a pure 
Senate after the mind of Cato himself to hold firmly the reins 
of power. But with the growth of the Roman Empire the 
senatorial purity and self-denying patriotism had, as a matter 
of fact, vanished ; and the personal aggrandisement for which 
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the tributary wealth of the world gave such opportunities, 
combined with the corruptions caused by slavery, the divorce 
of the Italians from the land as free cultivators, the subver- 
sion of religious faith, and the introduction of those fuller 
ideas of personal development and culture which Greece taught, 
to put an end forever to the assemblage of kings. You find 
now no longer the austere old Roman Senate, but, as an 
eminent historian has remarked, your eye is arrested by a 
succession of great individuals who dominated the state. 
This prominence of individuals, and the impossibility of a city 
ruling an Empire, led to the Imperial Government which, 
while preserving ancient republican forms, preserved them as 
a mere phantom of the past, the lifeless form of a freedom 
that had been. Certainly one cause of the corruption of so- 
ciety was the neglect of education. The old austere domestic 
system had disappeared, and what had taken its place was not 
due to any deliberate State-policy, but only to the caprice of 
individuals — at least till after the Empire had been for some 
time established. 

Our chief business, however, is with the Roman people 
in all their moral greatness and strength as factors in the 
World-history, taking first of all the period which ends with 
the fall of Carthage. So regarded, we find in them the great- 
est moral qualities — qualities, indeed, which the history of the 
past shows us to be more than all others necessary to the rise 
of a stable social organization. The popular idea of the 
Roman is that of manly vigour, and the popular idea is cor- 
rect. To this it is added by Hegel that he was a creature of 
the abstract understanding — prosaic, utilitarian, practical. 
This also is true, and here we may find a key to the Roman 
character, even in the ideal sphere of his religion. 

Religion — In religion the Roman was unquestionably seri- 
ous, abstract, devout. The community between gods and men 
was not understood as among the Hellenes. There was no 
rich mythology to bridge over the space that separated gods 
and men. To the Roman, gods were not separate personalities 
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as to the Greek, who recognized no god to whom he did not 
give a concrete form. There was, however, with the Romans, 
a deep spiritual side to everything, and that the Roman ab- 
stracted, assigning to it the name and power of deity. The 
gods differed in importance only in so far as the abstract 
thought was more or less generalized. For example, if Jupi- 
ter and Juno are the abstractions of manhood and woman- 
hood (Juno Lucina is the goddess of childbirth) and Dea-Dia 
or Ceres the creative power, their position in the Pantheon 
would necessarily be higher than Fides (fidelity to engage- 
ments), Terminus the boundary god, Silvanus the god of the 
forest, or Vertumnus the god of the circling year. So intense 
was this spiritual perception and so disposed to fit itself to ab- 
stract and set definite forms, that in the prayer for husband- 
men, as Mommsen says, "there were invoked the spirit of fal- 
' ' lowing, of ploughing, of furrowing, sowing, covering in, 
"harrowing, and so forth. In like manner marriage, birth 
' ' and death, and every other natural event were endowed 
" with a sacred life." This is .not to be confounded with Ele- 
ment-worship ; it was the worship, or at least the abstract and 
reverential recognition, of the Unseen Power that resided in 
all things. The feeling of awe with which the Roman re- 
garded the gods, as compared with the joyous frendliness of 
the Greeks, is well indicated by the fact that the latter when 
he sacrificed raised his eyes to heaven, the former veiled his 
head. The gravitas of the Roman character was largely due 
to the seriousness, approaching even sadness, which character- 
ized hisreligion. The awe with which the Roman contem- 
plated the Unseen is also indicated in the word "religion," 
whether we connect it with "binding" or with "reflection" 
(Conscience) — (religare or relegere). 

The legends of the gods were borrowed from the Greeks 
and were not a Roman product. Foreign gods might be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the Roman State, but only as the 
attendants of the foreigners who were allowed to settle there. 
The supreme Roman god was Jupiter Optimus Maximus, not 
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merely as representative of abstract man, but as the reflection 
of the life of Rome as a civil life and the guardian of the 
State. Jupiter, as supreme god, was regarded also as father and 
source of all blessings and of creation, and • preeminently the 
god of good faith and purity. There was a distinct ethical 
element in the gods of Rome. Jupiter was the god of life and 
light and purity, no less than the divine personification of the 
Roman State. Next to Jove was Mars, as reflecting the mili- 
tary spirit. The deep religious feeling was exhibited not only 
in the earlier periods of Roman history, but all through its his- 
tory. Spite of Hellenic influences and the introduction of num- 
erous gods, Jupiter Optimus Maximus always held a supreme 
place. The great Scipio Africanus went daily into the Temple 
to pray and ascribed all his triumphs to the protecting care of 
the god. 

Even Velleius Paterculus, writing so late as the time of 
Tiberius, concludes his history with a prayer, part of which 
only has been preserved, but which begins thus : — 

"Oh Jupiter (Capitolinus) ! Oh Jupiter stator ! Oh 
' ' Mars gradivus author of the Roman name ! Oh Vesta, 
' ' guardian of the eternal fire ! Oh all ye deities who have ex- 
' ' alted the present magnitude of the Roman Empire, raising it 
" to a position of supremacy over the world ! Guard, preserve, 
" and protect, I beseech you, in the name of the Common- 
" wealth our present State," &c. , &c. 

Even if this be regarded as a merely conventional conclusion 
to a history, the fact that it was so would not affect our argu- 
ment. 

In the earlier generations of the Republic, the king acted 
as chief intercessor with the gods and appointed the priests and 
priestesses — a power which afterwards passed into the hands 
of the college of priests, who nominated a Pontifix Maximus. 
They were an aristocratic body, and constantly abused their 
office to promote the power of the Senate. Subsequently the 
Tribes elected to the office of priest, but during the time of 
Sulla this privilege was restored to the colleges, and in 63 B. 
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C. , it returned to the Tribes. The Roman State was thus free 
from the evils of a hereditary priesthood. The priest never 
lost his character of being a civil functionary, just as originally 
the king, as head of the civil power, had been chief priest. 

The Hellenic gods, with their accompanying mythical le- 
gends, began to enter into the Roman religious system even 
so early as the time of the kings ; but even they, so to speak, 
became Romans, for religious as the Romans were, there was 
little of either the vaguely infinite or the artistic ideal in their 
objects of worship. The gods had a practical character, hav- 
ing to do with the civic economy, or with social relations, or 
moralities. Religious rites strengthened some of the best hab- 
its of the people. Such a system, while promoting the sta- 
bility of the Commonwealth, could not possibly afford ele- 
ments for the imagination and for Art to work upon. The 
finite aims and prosaic character of the Roman were thor- 
oughly interwoven with his religious system, even when the 
primaeval form of it had given way to the worship of the Hel- 
lenic deities. Church and State were truly one. In fact re- 
ligion, as Ihne says, (1:5, p. 3,) "was with them not a matter 
of feeling or speculation, but of law," but as such it was a great 
reality. 

As might have been expected, when Greek art entered Rome, 
it came as part of the spoils of the victor, and sculpture took 
the very practical form of the portraiture of distinguished men 
and ministered to the Roman pride of family. 

In the last century of the Republic, the monotheism which 
had attached itself to the name of Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
became more prominent among the cultured few, and in early 
imperial times we find among the Stoics and Platonists a belief 
in one over-ruling God, which does much to atone for the 
reckless irreligion of the many. But, spite of many noble ex- 
ceptions, when we consider the extinction of ancient tradition 
and belief in all that constituted the distinctive Roman ' con- 
science,' we are surprised that society still held together as it 
did for so many centuries. The Roman seemed still to draw 
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strength from his past history and an inherited patriotism may 
be said to have survived in its influence its own death. This 
Roman religion of patriotism finds expression in the De Offi- 
ciis of Cicero, r. 17. Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, 
familiares ; sed omnes omnium caritates patria una com- 
pleta est ; pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere.ei si sit 
profuturus ? We shall see the firm basis of this intense feel- 
ing in the family, and the civic and civil constitution, of which 
we shall now speak. 

University of Edinburgh S. S. Laurie 

To be continued 



THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

SECOND SPECIAL MEETING 

In accordance with action taken at the ninth annual meet- 
ing, October 13, 1894, the Association assembled in Jacob 
Steeper Hall of Boston University, on Saturday morning, Dec. 
29, 1894. The meeting had been specially called for the dis- 
cussion of certain resolutions originally offered by Dr. John 
TetlowonOct. 12, 1894. 

The Association came to order at 9:45 with President L. 
Clark Seelye in the chair. 

The Secretary, Ray Greene Huling, announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. John Tetlow, Professor William R. Shipman, and 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, as the representatives of this Association 
on the joint Conference which is to prepare lists of books for 
entrance examinations in English. This action was in accord- 
ance with the ' ' Special Recommendation " in the report of the 
Philadelphia Conference on College Entrance Requirements in 
English, in May, 1894. 

The Secretary also read the names of eighteen persons whom 
the Executive Committee nominated for membership. Their 
election was deferred to the next regular meeting in accordance 
with a provision of the Constitution. 



